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DIFFERENCES AND ARBITRATIONS. 


Read at a Conference at Race Street Meeting-house, 
held Eleventh month 8th, 1884, 


In the establishment of their Rules of Dis- 
cipline, our Fathers of the Society of Friends 
endeavored to follow the pattern of the Apos- 
tolic Church of the first Christian ages. It 
seems, from Scripture records (I Cor. vi), that 
early Corinthian Christians were greatly given 
to litigiousness, and that the contentions of 
those professing to be followers of the Light 
of Christ were taken to be judged before Pa- 

courts, and not, as Paul expressed it, 
“before the saints.” 

The Apostle to the Gentiles, like his breth- 
ren of the early Christian ministry, seems to 
have looked for the coming of a temporal 
kingdom of God, in which the faithful believ- 
ers (the saints) were to judge the world. He 
writes indignantly to the converts, his chil- 
dren in the faith: ‘‘Know ye not that ye 
shall judge angels? how much more, things 
which pertain to this life? If then ye have 
judgments of things pertaining to this life, do 

eset them to judge who are of no account 
in the church? I say this to move you to 
shame. Is it so, that there cannot be found 
among you one wise man, who shall be able 
to decide between his brethren, but brother 
goeth to law with brother, and that before 
unbelievers?” (Revised version.) 
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the apostle was teaching the same ethics of 
brotherly comity as did Jesus (Matthew xviii : 
15, 16, 17): “If thy brother sin against thee, 
go, show him his fault between thee and him 
alone: if he hear thee, thou hast gained th 
brother. But if he hear thee not, take with 
thee one or two more, that at the mouth of 
two witnesses or three every word may be 
established. And if he refuse to hear them, 
tell it unto the church: and if he refuse to 
hear the church also, let him be unto thee as 
the Gentile and the publican.” (Revised ver- 
sion.) 

The advice of the apostle appears to have 
availed, and we find in “ Ryent’s Lives of the 
Popes” the statement, that the primitive 
church, which was always zealous to reconcile 
the brethren and to procure pardon for the 
offender from the person offended, did ordain, 
according to the%epistle of Paul to the Corin- 
thians, that the saints or Christians should not 
maintain a process of law one against the 
other at the bar or tribunals of infidels. 

But Friends as well as other Christians of 
the present day are differently circumstanced. 
The tribunals and the laws of our country 
are vot out of accord, in general, with the 
spirit of Christianity. Where they are not 
righteous, the sincere Christian seeks to pro- 
cure their rectification, for there will arise 
cases in which the laws of the land must de- 


In this rebuke to the Corinthian Church, | cide differences. Paul himself appealed to 
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Cesar on one occasion, and at other times 
availed himself of his legal privileges as a 
Roman citizen. But there is no evidence 
that he took refuge in legal right in any dif- 
ference with Christian brethren. The Society 
of Friends modeled their polity on the same 
pattern, and have carried it out in their prac- 
tice for more than two centuries. 

The considerations which recommend arbi- 
tration in preference to law are the avoidance 
of the great expense of legal proceedings ; and 
the liability to legal injustice by some techni- 
cal defect, as the omission of a word or the 
misspelling of a name. There is more likeli- 
hood that three upright, disinterested persons 
will decide according to pure justice and 
moral right, than that a court, governed by 
fixed laws will certainly decide righteously. 

Jonathan Dymond remarks that the dis- 
tress or inquietude of mind attendant upon 
lawsuits, deducts greatly from the enjoyment 
of life,and from the'capacity to attend with 
composure to other concerns. Heartburnings 
and ill-will are generally avoided by arbitra- 
tions, where both parties are desirous of jus- 
tice. The same judicious writer also assumes 
that where one of two contending parties de- 
sires arbitration, and the other > re there 
is reason to presume, that with that other, 
justice is not the paramount object of desire. 

The order of procedure in cases of differ- 
ences is carefully and clearly laid down in 
the Discipline of Friends. The aggrieved 
party is enjoined to seek a personal interview 
with the party by whom he believes himself 
injured and gently and calmly seek to obtain 
a settlement. “Then if he hear thee, thou 
hast gained thy brother.” Failing in this, 
he is to take with him one or more overseers 
or other judicious Friends. These Friends 
are to use their endeavors to have the matter 
settled ‘justly, and advise the party complained 
of to make satisfaction without complaining 
to arbitrators or to the meeting: but if they 
cannot effect a settlement, they are to advise 
a submission of the case to arbitration. Either 
party refusing, such refusal ought to be pre- 
sented to the Preparative Meeting by the 
overseers or by the other party. The Prepa- 
rative Meeting, if it fail to make an adjust- 
ment, is to report the case to the Monthly 
Meeting. This body shouid first inquire 
whether the required gospel order has been 
duly observed. If it has been ubserved, the 
Monthly Meeting appoints a committee to 
confer with the contending parties, and Ascer- 
tain whether the case is such as will justify 
the Monthly Meeting in advising a submis- 
sion to arbitration. Should this appear to be 
the case, the parties are to be again advised 
to submit the subject to arbitration; and if 
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necessary labor with the person refusing, 
meeting should proceed to disown him, 

If the arbitration is submitted to, it 
be final, unless it appear oe the arbi 
have materially erred. If this a 
dent the assistance of the Quarterly Met 
is to be demanded. A Quarterly Meeting 
committee sits with and assists the M ; 
Meeting, and if this joint meeting deems th 
there is cause for dissatisfaction, a rehearing 
is to be granted, either before the same ¢ 


other arbitrators, and their award ghalj be 


final. 


This isa method which requires much ¢j . 


and there are cases where delays are rui 
and Monthly Meetings are advised to hol 
those excused who shall appear to them to hy 
thus necessitated to proceed at law.* (Thisiy 
from New York Revised Discipline.) 

So has our Church endeavored to conform 
to the teachings of its blessed prototype, an 
its experiment of 200 years would appear tp 
justify others in emulating its exemiill Not 
only differences between man and man, by 
international difficulties may be thus adjusted, 
Many excellent members of our Society an 
now giving their best efforts to the promotion 
of international arbitration, and the promo. 
tion of the principle of arbitration in both 
small and great matters. Perhaps no one cay 
as yet foretell the extent to which arbitration 
may eventually be carried as a substitute for 
law, or as a substitute for the ordeal of war, 
It is now fully known that a very large clas 
of questions of property and kindred concerns 
are settled more economically and more justly 
by equity than by law. Who shall assign a 
limit to the increase of these cases? Says 
Dymond: “ Disinterestedness, uprightness, in- 
telligence: these are the qualities which am 
needed in an arbitrator. But this is not 
enough. Other motives than interest operate 
upon some men; and “there is no sufficient 
security for the integrity of a decision, butin 
that habitual uprightness in the an 
which the sanctions of morality are exerci 
and made influential. The requisiteness of 
intelligence, both as it implies competent 


talent and competent knowledge, is too mank 


fest to remark.” 
Our friend Jonathan W. Plummer, of Illt- 


nois, at the second meeting of Friends’ Union” 


for Phiianthropic Labor, convened in the 
city of Baltimore in 1883, read an interesting 


*It is to be remarked that Philadelphia Discipline 


differs somewhat from this. The New York Dist 


pline is cited because itis the result of a thorough and 
thoughtful revision, and embodies the experience of 
the generations until our own times. The Philadel 


phia order of procedure may be said to be prompter, — 


and therefore less open to the objection of vexatious 


delay. But there is no difference whatever in prin- ’ 


either of them refuse to comply, after the | cipie. 
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r, which contains some valuable infor- 
mation in regard to the practical workings of 
courts of arbitration. — bite 

He cites the experience gained by the 
Farmers’ Grange organization of Illinois 
through the establishment of boards of arbi- 
tration for the use of farmers, as showing 
that difficulties between agriculturists can 
thus be settled without appreciable expense, 
and almost always with the minimum of dis- 
satistaction to either party. This is greatly 


% to the promotion of peace and goodwill in 
* neighborhoods. He also speaks of the action 


of the Illinois Peace Society, which recently 
decided to establish two or more of these 
boards of arbitration, with a wider range of 
application. These courts are to be com- 

of three judges—one, a man of legal 
training and ability, and two, of acknowl- 
edged standing and good sense, from the 
ranks of the commercial and agricultural 
classes. If these courts have such success as 
justifies such action, the Peace Association 
intend asking for a State law, establishing 
such courts throughout the State of Illinois, 
and giving legality and binding power to their 
decisions. 

The Christian Register says there is a legal 
court of arbitration in New York city, con- 
sisting of one judge (Judge Fanche), who is 
said to be kept reasonably busy by parties 
wishing to avoid the cost and uncertainties 
before other courts. 

In Maryland there have been similar 
courts in existence for several years, which 
have done good service. 

The bitter conflicts between capital and 
labor are difficult of decision by such courts ; 
and here, perhaps, more than in most other 
cases, @ spirit of antagonism and selfishness 
rules, 

Large use has been made of courts of arbi- 
tration in France, where 45,000 cases were 
arbitrated in one year, prior to the Franco- 
Prussian war. In 1877, over 35,000 were 
thus settled; and, out of these, 71 per cent. 
resulted in reconciliation, showing great gain 
to both parties. 

Without question, much ruinous litigation 
is spared by the unselfish and honorable 
counsellors-at-law, who duly warn and calm 
their unwary clients, who, more intent on re- 


. venge than on abstract right, are willing to 


plunge in a sea of which they do not know 
the depth and the dangers, All honor to 
such counsellors! 8S. R. 


In all religions there is one Key-note, one 
watchword, one battle-cry—“ Our Father ”— 
the word that Jesus Christ held most sweetly 
in his heart; and all religions must come to 
that at last.—Mozoomdar. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
“ asK, AND YE SHALL RECEIVE.” 


This promise of Jesus, like many of His 
other sayings, is not to be understood:in a 
iteral or outward sense. We are misled when 
we ask for earthly gain, as coming under the 
category of blessings which are promised*to 
the praying disciples, though there are‘not 
wanting in the history of our Heavenly 
Father’s dealings with His children remark- 
able instances of relief and succor traceable, 
to all outward appearances, to earnest,' fer- 
vent prayer. 


But man is endowed with reason and intel- 
ligence; he has hands to labor, and a mind 
to direct his labor into channels that will 
furnish ample means for every necessity of 
his body; so that with prudence and fore- 
thought, and reasonable industry, no one 
need want for food or raiment, or ask God 
for that which He has given him the‘capacity 
to provide for himself. 


It is in the realm of our spiritual life that 
we have need to ask every day for the bread 
that will nourish up the soul unto everlasting 
life. Jesus, in a striking manner, illustrated 
this when He said to the Jews, ‘‘ Your fatlfers 
did eat manna in the wilderness, and are 
dead.” “This (the bread that I offer) is the 
bread that cometh down from heaven, which 
@ man may eat thereof and not die,” and 
this is the only sense in which we can ask and 
hope to receive. 


He said again, “Ye ask and ye receive 
not, because ye ask amiss.” Now, to ask 
amiss is to ask that He will do for us, in 
some supernatural way, that which, by lay- 
ing our own shoulder to the wheel, we may 
do for ourselves. This in no sense encourages 
the thought that prayer is not a necessity ; 
we can scarcely conceive of a mind in har- 
mony with the Divine life that doesnot feel 
the need of Heavenly aid at every step in 
the earthly pilgrimage. 

There are so many occurrences in the ordi- 
nary transactions of business that perplex 
and embarrass, and there are occasions when 
self-interest or self-gratification brings a cloud 
over the mental vision, so that there is need 
for the clear inshining of truth, which alone 
can enable the individual to maintain Chris- 
tian integrity. And how shall this clearer 
light come except there is the prayer of faith, 
except the heart is lifted out of itself and 
its poor selfishness ? 

hen we so often feel discouraged, and dis- 
-satisfied with ourselves and our paltry efforts 
to be the children of God, and we come so 
far short of that we seek after, that were it 
not for the privilege of drawing near to the 
fountain of All Good through prayer, ve 
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his misdeeds, have probably impressed most | Thee that it so powerfully engages the present 


rsons who are familiar with his biography. 

ey remind one of a monk scourging him- 
self with a knotted cord ; with this difference, 
however, that Bunyan publishes his scourg- 
ing, so that others being forewarned, may 
also be forearmed. His conversion seemed 
to be at once thorough and permanent, and 
the years of his mature life “ brought forth 
much fruit.” He evidently possessed a strong 
character, a sincere heart, and a vivid imagi- 
To these natural endowments he 
added a diligent study of the Scriptures, and 
thus formed a style so simple and so poetical 
as to be attractive to the uncultured peasant, 
and admired by the most accomplished 
scholar. 

The mortal remains of John Bunyan repose 
in “ Bun Hill Fields,’ London, and a very 
simple stone marks the spot; but “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress” still lives, and in all probability 
will live as long as the language in which it 
is written. = * 

Eleventh mo. 6th, 1884 ° 





A BEAUTIFUL PRAYER.}| 


From the Rochester Herald was clipped the 
following prayer, uttered by_Dr. Landsberg 
at the opening of the meeting of the Ameri- 
can Microscopical Society, held the past sum- 
mer in Rochester, N. Y. It is a most touch- 
ing acknowledgment of the dependence of all 
beings, both learned and unlearned, upon our 
omnipotent Creator. 

. Sealy Father, source of all life, and 
light, and wisdom, whose greatness no human 
mind can compass, and whose love no human 
heart can fathom, whom the heavens and 
heaven of heavens do not contain, with deep 
gratitude and peculiar devotion do we meet 
this day, in Thy universal Church, which is 
not confined by sectarian boundaries, but is 
broad as the universe Thou hast called into 
sxistence, whose only dogma is the duty to 
earch for the truth and which includes all 
those who seek Thee in Thy works. We 
thank thee, our Father, that Thou hast brought 
together, from all sections of our beloved 
country, this beautiful gathering of priests in 
the temple of science,—men whose occupation 
is so peculiarly calcuated to lead back the 
wandering intellect to religious emotions, and 
to proclaim to the astonished eye the secret 
workings of an omnipotent Creator,—men 
whose mvestigations preach with overwhelm- 
ing eloquence, that even in the smallest and 
most minute manifestations of creative power 
looms up the glory of an all-wise Governor. 
We thank Thee for this dignity and sacred- 
ness in science, which makes the student rise 


. from it hallowed and elevated. We thank 





century, and by its ideal, majesty and continu- 

ous revelation of ever new miracles, counter- 

acts that low and narrow materialism which 

threatens to bring all the sublimest aspirations 

of our divine nature in the common gulph of 
selfishness and worldliness, and which prompts 

man—the feeble tenant of an hour—to regard 

himself in the pride of his property, or the 

vanity of his knowledge, as the master of 

creation. We thank Thee that the scientific 

spirit of the age sheds bright light into the 

haunts of prejudice, drives out superstition, 

and though showing the futility of many be- 

liefs, which seemed to be as firmly established 

as the foundations of the earth, tends to fortify 

true religion, by leading men closer together, 

and by teaching them more and more forcibly 

that in spite of outward differences, they are all 

brethren, children of the same loving Father. 

With a particular sense of joy do we express 
our gratitude, Heavenly Father, that our be- 
loved city has the honor and the privilege 
of greeting as guests so many distinguished 
visitors and eminent investigators of Thy 
works—every one of them a minister who 
teaches Thy truth. Grant that this assembly 
may exercise a lasting influence on our fellow- 
citizens, and animate them to even greater 
efforts in reaching and interpreting Thy 
revelations in the glorious book of Nature. 
Grant that this Society may continually grow 
and increase in usefulness. Grant that the 
Spirit of peace and brotherly love may preside 
over the deliberations of this body, and crown 
with success all those who work for their own 
instruction, and for the enlightenment of their 
fellow-men. Send Thy blessing upon our 
proceedings, that Thy Spirit may. rest upon 
all who participate in them—the Spirit of 
wisdom. and understanding, the Spirit of 
courage and might, the Spirit of knowledge 
and of the fear of the Lord. Amen.” 





SILENCE AND SPEECH BEFORE GOD. 


The following extracts are taken from a 
discourse with the above title contained in a 
volume of “ Sermons preached at Ibrox,” by 
Joseph Leckie, D.D., which has lately issued 
from the Glasgow press, and has been pro- 
nouuced by the literary critical world to be a 
book of remarkable sermons, deserving to be 
spread far beyond the limits of Ibrox or Glas- 
gow. It is matter for question whether there 
is another minister in a neighboring sect who 
entertains and has had the breadth to deliver 
himself of convictions as much in accordance 
with the views of Friends as are to be found 
in these selections, which have been taken 
from that powerfully spiritual discourse. 

Silence.—Shall we not be silent in the 
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endeavor to realize that God is, and What 
He is? outpouring, and to the nearness of God, 
We must call in our thoughts, we must he convictions that gather in silence yijj 
shut our eyes to the world, we must try to | be strengthened by speech. é 
feel alone with God. Unless we can bear to| Light injures roots, but it is needed fo 
be silent and brood, the thought of God will | branches. In silence there is the rooting of 
not rise before us in fulness of splendor.| conviction, but in speaking to God its 
When we think of God’s holiness and justice, | expansion and growth. 
His omniscience, His boundlessness, there} Speech renders the impressions of sileng 
will come an awe over our spirits that will | definite, and fixes them. We know clearly 
make us silent. Men cannot speak in the| what they are by utterance. Speech gj 
presence of that which towers infinitely above | thought a body and substance that otherwi 
them, and stretches over them in grandeur | would have been vague and shadowy. Gog 
unmeasurable. And yet that silence is rich. | puts to us questions in our silence. We often 
Let us listen in silence to the word of God. | hear them clearly as if uttered by a humay 
Let us still our questioning; let us just listen tongue. Art thou satisfied with thy past? 
now and again in silence and receive; let it Is this the kind of life to which I have called 
go deep down into our being in profound | thee? We must answer in definite words, no} 
stillness. We may spoil everything by let- shifting, indeterminate, half-conscious reg 
ting the murmur of our own hensies arise. 
Thoughts may start, good and right and 





will be in proportion to the intenseneas of the 
















deceitful. 





ses, in which we may be both indolent ang 


weighty, that would lead us away from listen- 
ing: let us shut the door upon them for the 
Let us say, “ You will be welcome at 


time. 
another time; now I am listening to God. 


Every one that would be truly in heart and 
soul God’s must have these times—times when 
he is purely passive and recipient, letting the 

ong 
drop into his soul in silence, his only effort 
being to realize that God is speaking. 
Especially should this be the case when some 


word of God in select portions ~_ 


word of God comes to him unbidden, unsought, 
and with power. 
God will have times when a verse or two or a 
few words, or only one single word, will seize 
upon him, ring in his ears, or whisper as if it 
were a human voice. When God thus speaks 
let a man be sure to listen in silence. 


Our silence in the presence of God will 
often take the form of thinking of ourselves. 
Thinking of self becomes sincere and profita- 
ble when it goes on consciously in God’s pre- 
sence. Let your mind traverse your past in 
solemn silence before God; let it survey the 
present and sweep on to the future. As it 
were at a glance the soul can embrace the 
whole. : 

The steady look of the soul to God is a 
constant prayer. It is also praise. 


Speech.—Silence before God in which such 
thoughts as these go on leads to a stirring of 
the soul, a forth-putting of endeavor, and a 
drawing nearertoGod. A soul truly aroused 
must come to God. 

A single sin may press the soul beyond 
endurance, the sense of it may gather so big, 
or the desire for better things be so urgent 
that a cry to God is forced from the soul. 

Relief and freedom are gained by pouring 
out the soul in words before God. The relief 










He who loves the word of 





ings that trouble you. What are they? Bring 
them out into the light of God! 

If it isa silence before God, it is a leayi 
of space for God to speak, and’ surely this jj 
implied in communion. May it not be that 
we sometimes fail to hear the Divine voice in 
our.souls for want of this quiet listening? We 
may be so intent on utterance that we come 


whole Divine side, which alone gives worth 
and mesning, becomes indistinct and scareely 
real, and prayer passes into spiritual gymnas- 
tics and beating the air. What else does all 
our praying come to, if we cease practically 
to believe and hold that God does speak to 
the soul ?—R. B., in the British Friend, - 








FOOTPRINTS ON THE SANDS OF TIME. 


The Porvenir of Managua, Nicaragua, pub- 
lishes this interesting archeological item: 
“Dr. Earl Flint came here from Rivas last 
week for the purpose of inspecting traces of 
human footsteps which have been discovered 
in a quarry owned by Senor A. Reyes, ata 
depth of fifteen feet from the surface. Traces 
of these footsteps were first noticed in some 
stone which had been quarried, and was being 
employed in the erection of a house. The 
doctor calculates these prints to be at least 
fifty thousand years old. They are of several 
sizes, as if made by men, women and children, 
who have thus left proof of their existence in 
pre-historic alluvial earth since converted 
into rock. In other excavations in the neigh- 
borhood several pieces of earthenware pot 


tery, standing on three legs, painted in black, 
red and silver colors, and the drawings on’ 
which are entirely etruscan, have been ob- 


Shape them into words these dim question. 


to think of utterance as an end in itself, and | 
indeed the chief and main thing. Then the | 
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paper, has been a resident of California since 
1850, where he was one of the founders of the 
Medical College of the Pacific, and also con- 
ducted with marked ability the Pacific Medi- 
cal and Surgical Journal. He formerly re- 
sided in this city, and his family continued 
members of Spruce Street Meeting. On his 
recent visit here he attended the meeting at 
Race street, and spoke quite feelingly. He 
was a brother of the late Charles Gibbons, of 
this city, and son of the late Dr. Wm. Gib- 
bons, a prominent elder of Wilmington 
Monthly Meeting, and an able writer in sup- 
port of the principles of Friends. Dr. Henry 
Gibbons some years ago was awarded the 
prize offered by the ‘Methodists for the best 
essay on the evil effects of tobacco, 


‘ned. On one of them a dressing gown is 
drawn almost on the European model of to- 


day.” 












































LOCAL INFORMATION. 


jladelphia Quarterly Meeting was held 
st Fifteenth and Race streets, on the 4th of 
Eleventh month, 1884. There were several 
ministers in attendance, and the time of the 
meeting for worship was fully occupied by 


trath and of those testimonies which we hold 
to underlie the right conduct of life. One 
who has walked long in the pathway of dedi- 
cation could hold forth anew the blessed as- 
surance that the work of righteousness is 
indeed peace, and its effect quietness and 
assurance forever. It is the goodness of God 
that leads the erring to repentance and 
amendment of life; the sinner may become a 
gaint, for there is a door by which the peni- 
tent sinner may return into the Father’s 
house. 

The business meeting which followed was 
opened by an earnest and fervent reminder 
to the women Friends of the power for 

or for evil which they may exert. If 
all are faithful and vigilant in the right em- 
ployment of their gifts, we may indeed be 
influential for good. Catharine G. Foulke 
briefly remarked that the power of a meeting, 
and its value in the sight of our Heavenly 
Father, depends upon its faithfulness to the 
duty of the hour. 

The usual queries replied to at this time 
were considered, and their answers summa- 
rized. The slack attendance of mid-week 
meetings was, as usual, the subject of serious 
exhortation. A contrast was drawn between 
the faithfulness of our predecessors, who, in 
times of great danger and persecution, were 
steadfast to the obligation of public divine 
worship in the midst of the business cares 
and labors, and our own continued careless- 
ness in regard to this service. These occa- 
sions are ever profitable, and often precious 
times of refreshing. Do we not need the 
sanctifying power of such periods of prayer 
and of religious silence in the midst of the 
week-day endeavor, in order that the whole 
life may be learned with the heavenly influ- 
ences that uplift and bless our mortal lives? 
The subject of the continuance of the com- 
mittee to attend the smaller meetings, com- 
monly known as the Circular Meetings Com- 
mittee, was again considered, and the united 
judgment of both meetings was that it be dis- 
continued. 





Stanford Quarterly Meeting.—Being often 
interested in the accounts of meetings of 
Friends published in the columns of Friends” 
Intelligencer, I thought to give a little ac- 
count of Stanford Quarterly Meeting, held at 
Chatham on the 7th inst. 

This particular meeting, established more 
than one hundred years ago, was at one time 
a considerable body, but by the changes of 
time and travel, and the usual course of 
events, has become a small company, and 
like other meetings in northern New York 
distant from the great lines of travel, more 
seldom receives the company of Friends and 
ministers than [those more favorably located. 
This circumstance, perhaps, prepares us to 
welcome with large interest those who with 
somewhat greater effort mingle with us on 
these otcasions. Our dear friend John Par- 
rish, accompanied by his daughter, although 
laboring under infirmities, and at this usually 
inclement season, was one of our number, 
and was engaged in tender, loving testimony. 
Several of our Yearly Meeting’s Visiting 
Committee, including Pies Fovlke, John 
W. Pierce, Thomas and Eliza Williams, and 
Phebe C. Wright were also present. In our 
select meeting several suitable testimonies 
and kindly admonitions and expressions of 
sympathy were offered, and the injunction to 
walk uprightly and honorably before men 
was particularly impressive. 

Our Quarterly Meeting is held on the Sixth- 
day of the week, and has for many years 
comprised but one session, the arrangement, 
having been made to permit Friends in at- 
tendance to reach their homes before First- 
day. On this occasion we thought the meet- 
ing rather small. 

Our friends Mary P. Hudson, John Par- 
rish, Thomas Foulke and James C. String- 
ham, the first and last mentioned very briefly, 
appeared in lively and interesting communi- 
cation, setting forth some of the fundamental 





Dr. Henry Gibbons, a notice of whose 
death will be found in another part of this 
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by Friends, and it appeared to be a time of 
special favor. 

In the meeting for business, John Parrish 
produced his certificate to visit meetings in 
this Yearly Meeting. Expressions of wel- 
come were given to all whose kindly interest 
had prompted them to come from distant 
meetings and mingle with us, and gratitude 
that we were thus remembered by the loving 
Father, who still holds us in His keeping, 
was the offering of hearts thus’ met in com- 
munion. As the business proceeded _perti- 
nent remarks were given, and much kindly 
interest manifested by the Visiting Com- 
mittee. 

These seasons of religious favor and social 
mingling are some of the highest enjoyments 
of which we partake. Long may our beloved 
Society cherish its social privileges, so attrac- 
tive to the young and cheering to those more 
advanced in life. M. 





On First-day last, David Newport, of Abing- 
ton, was at Race Street Meeting. Joseph 
Horner, of Medford, N. J., had an interesting 
opportunity with the children at the House 
of Refuge, and in the afternoon was at Fair 
Hill Meeting. Nathaniel Richardson, of By- 
berry, was at the latter meeting on the 9th 
inst., and Mary M. Thomas, of Norristown, 
was at Race Street on the evening of that 


day. 

The Committee of the Yearly Meeting last 
week visited the various meetings in the 
Southern Quarter, and had encouragipg op- 
portunities. At Third Haven Meeting it was 
concluded, with much unity, to repair the old 
meeting-house. 

Simon Gillam, of Langhorne, Pa., has been 
visiting and appointing meetings in Bucks 
county, Pa. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. _ 
PHILAD’A, ELEVENTH MO. 22d, 1884. 





Peace.—The friends of peace must look 
with pain upon the project for the re-organi- 
zation of the army of the United States. 
Those who are engaged in the peaceful pur- 
suits of life are not always aware of the 
movements of men in the military service, 
but the fact that a prize was offered for the 
best essay upon re-organization shows that 
those who believe in securing peace by the 
ability to fight for it are actively at work. 
The successful essayist proposes to“establish 
as the nucleus of an army the number of 
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doctrines and testimonies so long cherished | 27,501 officers and enlisted men, and thiy 
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in time of peace. He also proposes to hay 
a national reserve composed of a battaligg 
from each congressional district in the cou, 
try, these to be instructed in the art of wy 












































































































































tio! 
by army officers. An exchange paper com sel 
menting on this essay, says: “this paper wil] | India 
commend itself not only to the soldier, but jy. Th 
the people themselves ; for while providi unde 
for a powerful military organization, by fay 7* mani 
the greater portion of the power is arrangel | chie! 
to be wielded by the people themselves, why } Says 
are sovereign.” Here is a plan to pervert § cate 
this sovereign power from that ideal goal to h 
where man shall no more lift up his hand § prec 
against his brother ; to lengthen out the years try 
of conflict, and to cultivate in our midst} jn | 
those qualities which the peaceful religion of }  citic 
Jesus aims to subdue. The drill, the glitter stuc 
of arms and the display of the soldier are very sup 
alluring to many immature minds and with try 
sorrow we see the lads looking with pleasure em 
upon military display behind whose mask j 
glares the horrid face of war. Every loverof are 
peace and of the peaceful methods of settling far 
differences needs to advocate his cause with wh 
the young, lest an advance step beyond the ott 
barbarity of war should be lost. Those of J gy. 
our citizens who have visited the countries of mi 
Europe speak of a great army as an incubus bu 
upon the people, and rejoice in our immunity m 
from it. Shall we suffer ourselves to be put 
under such a baneful influence as must be 0 
exerted by a large force of men preparing tr 
themselves to kill their fellow creatures? q 

a 

A Wait From Bencau.—The sad intelli- 

gence of impending famine in India, owing h 
to a failure of crops in a densely peopled dis- . 
trict is cause of sincere sorrow to all Christian y ‘ 
hearts. The province of Bengal which is t 
threatened, is believed to be the most densely é' 





populated portion of the Indian Empire, and 
was desolated by famine in 1874. Five years 
of warfare of the most sanguinary kind would 
not have been so terrible in its ravages. The 
people died by millions, parents sold their 
children for a few shillings in order to pro- 
long their own miserable lives a brief space; 
and others died of slow starvation, while 
saving every morsel for the little mouths de- 
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ndent on them, and it is said that more 
than all the horrors endured by our sailors of 
the Greely expedition were inflicted on a popu- 
Jation greater than that of any European 
nation except Russia. These sufferings were 
renewed in 1877, 1878 in the western part of 
India. 

The cause of these periodic famines is well 
understood to be the extinction of native 


* manufactures in this land, that was once the 


chief manufacturing country in the world. 
Says the American of this city: “ Her deli- 
eate cotton fabrics drew the European traders 
to her shores, as much as did her spices and 
precious stones. In some parts of the coun- 
tryevery man, woman, and child was engaged 
in this industry, and great manufacturing 
cities like Decca with its 80,000 looms be- 
studded the land. ... English cottons have 
supplanted the native goods, and the coun- 
try has been driven to the land alone for 
employment and subsistence.” 


A manufacturing country may have a fail- 
ure of its crops without scarcity reaching the 
famine point, since it has other resources by 
whose means it may invoke the assistance of 
other countries or of districts which have a 
surplus of food. But the poor Bengalese 
manufacture nothing and so have nothing to 
buy with but their little store of silver orna- 
ments. ‘ 

The debt of India already amounts to $748,- 
000,000, and is a serious burden on the coun- 
try. Yet this must be increased if any ade- 
quate measures for meeting this emergency 
are adopted. 

It would appear that the great nation that 
holds India in tutelage should seek in some 
effective way to revive the varied industries 
of this vast region in order, that in addition 
tothe other mighty benefits she can. confer 
upon a conquered people, she may secure yet 
another to them. 

English rule claims to have given India 
immunity from war and pestilence, but in 
order to secure it against famine, it will be 
needful to put the energies of the great popu- 
lation into other productive channels than 
merely the raising of food-plants, and the 
raw materials of English manufactures. 


s . Great are the responsibilities of absolute rule. 


A VinpicatTion.—It is cause for sincere re- 
joicing, that the U. S. District Court of Kansas 
has completely vindicated John D. Mills, 
late agent for the Cheyenne and Arapahoe 
Indians, who after twelve yearsof faithful 
service in the Indian work, found that sums 
aggregating a large amount were suspended 
against him by the accounting officers of the 
United States Treasury. 

He gave full vouchers as far as could be 
done, where years had been allowed to pass, 
before called upon to account for the trans- 
actions, and made explanations of all the dis- 
puted expenditures. But all his efforts were 
unavailing and a suit was entered against 
him by the Treasury Department. He would 
neither compromise nor pay Department 
clerks to pass his statements. Appearing 
before the court with all his accounts he 
showed so clearly their rightfulness that 
although the Treasury was represented by 
able counsel, the charge of the judge was 
decidedly in his favor, and the jury after a 
few minutes deliberation brought in a verdict 
of acquittal. 

John D. Mills is a member of the Orthodox 
Friends, and this just and righteous decision 
in his favor gives reason for hopefulness, 
that though often, long delayed, justice has a 
foothold in the affairs of the nation and her 
claims will be acknowledged and respected. 





DEATHS, 


BROWN.—On Eleventh month 3d, 1884, of 
consumption, at their home, near Minneapolis, 
Min., Elma Patty, wife of Milton D. Brown, 
and daughter of Mordecai and Sarah K. Parry, 
in the 29th year of her age; a member of Min- 
neapolis Monthly Meeting. 


GIBBONS.—On Eleventh month 5th, 1884, 
at his old home, Wilmington, Del., Henry 
Gibbons, Sr., M. D., a resident of San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., in the 77th year of his age ; a mem- 
ber of Spruce Street Monthly Meeting, Phila- 
delphia. 


ROBERTS.—On Eleventh mo. 15th, 1884, 
at Frankford, Pa., J. Harry Roberts, in his 
27th year, son of Henry C. and E. B. Roberts, 
member of Green Street Monthly Meeting, 
Philadelphia. 


THOMAS.—On Tenth month 6th, 1884, at 
their residence, near West Liberty, Iowa, Re- 
becca W., wife of Hiram A. Thomas, in her 
57th year; a member of Wapsinonoc Monthly 
Meeting. 


TYSON.—On Tenth month 19th, 1884, Ell- 
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wood Tyson, in the 68th year of his age; a 
member of Abington Monthly Meeting. 

WATSON.—On Seventh month 10th, 1884, 
at Galen, Wayne county, N. Y., Stephen Y. 
Watson, aged 76 years; a member and elder 
of Farmington Monthly Meeting. 

His life was a worthy example to others. 
As a faithful companion, a kind father, a good 
citizen, an obliging neighbor and devoted 
friend, he filled his several allotments here 
with satisfaction to himself and all concerned. 
‘*Mark the perfect man, and behold the up- 
right; for the end of that man is peace.”’ | 





For Friends’ Intelligencer, 
A PROMINENT CITIZEN GONE, 


Eli K. Price, whose death occurred on 
Eleventh mo. 15th, at the advanced age of 
eighty-seven, was originally a member and 
continued to feel a warm interest in the So- 
ciety of Friends, and some years since wrote 
a pamphlet in reference to a reunion of all 
bearing the name. 

He was a son of the late Philip and Rachel 
Price who were identified with Westtown 
Boarding School, and a brother of the late 
Benjamin Price, Clerk of our Yearly Meet- 
ing for several years. He was an eminent 
lawyer, and was employed by our branch of 
Friends after the separation of 1827, in con- 
nection with the lawsuits which were insti- 
tuted in reference to the property of the 
Society. 

Some years ago Eli K. Price was elected 
to the Legislature of Pennsylvania, and was 
enabled to have some valuable laws placed 
on the statute book. He was largely identi- 
fied with the consolidation of the several dis- 
tricts now constituting the city of Phila- 
delphia, with the purchase aud adornment of 
Fairmount Park, and with many other move- 
ments for the advancement of the city’s inte- 
rest, or for the good of others. 

His long and eminently useful life has won 
for him the love and veneration of those who 
value uprightness and an unspotted name. 
Up to the last day of his human sojourn he 
attended to the duties of his office, and when 
these were over cheerfully bidding good-bye 
to its young inmates, who loved him as a 
father, and returning to his home to pass 
peacefully on, with the dawn of the day, to 
the brightness of a morning whose glory is 
unending. 

We can ill afford to lose these worthies, but 
have confidence to helieve that the light in 
which they have trodden leaves a halo along 
the world’s highway that shall be a guide to 
the feet of the young, who, by their example 
may be incited to walk by the same rule and 
mind the same light. L. J. R. 


HEAVENLY mansions built after earthly 
patterns are but castles in the air. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer, 
PLAINNESS OF SPEECH. d 
Friends’ Intelligencer of Eleventh mon 
1st contained an article signed by us, whigh 
was prefaced by editorial remarks some 
in the nature of an apology for laying befom: 
the readers of Friends’ Intelligencer anything | 
of a political nature. We are persuaded thy | 
those deprecatory remarks were based upog | 
an erroneous conception of the mental chap | 
acteristics of that religious Society which ep. 













joins upon its members “ plainness of speech; % 


and that the more outspoken article we offered 
which was declined in favor of the milder ong” 
which was, after all, only in part publish 
might have been printed without giving offen 
We sincerely believe that it is the du 
members of our Society to interest themed 4 
in the selection of suitable persons to : 
and to execute the laws which we must liyg 
under, and we marvel at the idea which some” 
appear to entertain that asort of monastic seely. 
sion from the affairs of the world—particularly 
of the political world—is becoming to ourmem. 
bers. Is not the historyof our Society a history | 
of suffering under unjust and oppressive laws,of | 
emigration from the mother country to 
those hard conditions and to set up better 
laws in a new land, of the splendid success of 
that experiment, under a leader accustomed 
to political action in England, and promptto 
undertake the labor and the responsibili 
of legislation here, of the gradual withdra 
of Friends from that labor and responsibility — 
until their influence, once paramount, has 
almost disappeared, and of their enforced obe- | 
dience at last to laws which are in part odious ” 
to them? 4 
If we are to be secure from the capricious 
despotism of a monarch upon the one hand; | 
and from the reckless brutality of a mob / 























upon the other, we must live under the safe 


guard of laws regularly made by our legisla- 
tive representatives, and regularly adminis- 
tered by our duly elected officers. This im- 
plies that we must exercise our lawful right 


and duty to aid in the choice of suitable legis- | 


lators and executive officers. 


But it was long ago discovered, and most 


clearly demonstrated, that in a nation having 
a representative government only two efficient 
parties can co-exist. 


by playing them against each other until all 
are impotent and despicable; “a strong gov- 
ernment and a strong opposition,” as the Eng- 
lish express it, is shown by experience im 
England and in the United States, (the two 
countries which have best managed and pro- 
fited by representative government), to be the 
safest method. 


















































When, as in France or | 
Germany, a number of parties or factions | 
arise, a demagogue or a tyrant gains his ends — 
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43 Especially in this country is it necessary 
-} for the enlightened members of the commu- 
|] nity to forbear from too great insistence upon 
their several individual preferences or hob- 
bies; to forbear, that is, from such insistence 
upon & particular preference as would sepa- 

them from the great party to which they 
naturally belong. ‘This is so, first, because in 
this country the two great parties are so 
broadly divided by their antecedents and by 
their tendencies, that a person who dreads 
«nd abhors war, who hates human slavery 
and degradation of laboring people, who is 
alarmed at the lavish use of alcoholic drinks 
* and wishes to diminish it, or who seeks to 
‘4 iif his countrymen into happier and wiser 
fH living by education cannot doubt which of 
4 thetwo great parties best deserves his support ; 
secondly, because those two great parties are 
so nearly matched in numbers that the one 
which contains the so called-dangerous classes, 
and which, as history shows, stands for war, 
slavery, ignorance and alcohol, can only be 
- out of supremacy by the combined 

rts of the more enlightened and better 
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If members of a Peace Society, of a Tem- 
ce Society, of an Educational Society, or 

what not, insist upon riding their hobby out 
of season as well as in season; insist upon 
voting for a candidate for the Presidency of 
the Bnited States who cannot possibly be 
elected, as well as upon better State legisla- 
tion, or influencing their neighbors to better 
lives, then they rob the more righteous great 
party of their support and give their aid to 
the more dangerous party. The least harm 
they thus do is to force their friends to waste 
} strength in overpowering them for their own 
-} good, as a fractious child is carried; the 
| § greater harm they seem to strive after, and 
_§ Which, sometimes, alas! they attain, is to de- 
feat their friends, and to deliver over them- 
selves, their friends, and their country into 

_} the hands of the adversary. And all this 
|| without the possibility of accomplishing any 


Ce A ee eo” he, i i es a 
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4 Those persons seem to be so constituted, 
@ that through lack of sense of proportion, or of 
mental perspective, they fail to see beyond 
the one thing just then nearest to them—a 
penny before the eye shuts out the whole 
landscape ; while some of them are im- 
pelled by the desire of notoriety, doubtless 
most are the victims of a misplaced or morbid 
conscientiousness which deludes them into 
placing their own necks and their country 
under the feet of coarse antagonists who know 
no such scruples, who Scoff at the conscientious 
— who put them in command, and who 
rutally use the power so bestowed. 
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tiousness and judicial blindness which led to 
deplorable results, was the Anti-Slavery cam- 
paign in 1844, when the two great parties 
strove respectively to make Henry Clay or 
James K. Polk, president, and when the “unco 
guid,” as Burns calls them, set up James G. 
Birney as Anti-Slavery candidate. He never 
had the slightest chance of being elected, but 
his supporters robbed the Whig party of 
enough votes to cause the election of Polk, 
which led directly to the annexation of Texas, 
the Mexican War, the increased insolence of 
the slave power, the Kansas troubles, and the 
great rebellion. 

Another notable instance is the Temperance 
campaign of the present year. And this in- 
stance is a greater mistake than the former, 
because while the Anti-Slavery faction took 
its stand against a huge national evil capable 
of being dealt with by the Federal Govern- 
ment, the Temperance faction deals with a 
matter ‘amenable to State laws only, except 
as the Federal Government might act for the 
insignificant District of Columbia or the 
sparsely populated territories. Righteous 
repugnance, taking a course which can lead to 
no practical good, thus wastes itself and injures 
that which it seeks to aid. St. John never 
had the slightest chance of election, the ob- 
jects attainable by a Temperance party are to 
be sought in State legislation; the Republican 
party is distinctly less favorable to liquor traffic 
than the Democratic, yet the “ Conscientious 
Lunatics,” as a writer in the Chicago Inter- 
Ocean calls them, obstinately took the respon- 
sibility of defeating the Republican party and 
— into power the old unrepentant Solid 

uth, Manifest-Destiny, Labor-degrading 
Democracy. A dreadful responsibility in- 
curred for an absolutely hopeless aim; the 
will of the great better party, of the vast ma- 
jority of the more enlightened people thwarted 
by the defection of a few vain men mislead- 
ing enough honest, well-meaning voters to turn 
the great balance in which the fate of nations 
is determined, the wrong way. While we hope 
that their rash abandonment of their natural 
friends may not lead to such calamities as 
followed the similar desertion of 1844, we 
seriously apprehend that they have not only 
grievously set back the cause of temperance, 
but have also injured and delayed other 
equally good and worthy causes. 

If it should be objected that, the contest 
being now settled, such a discussion as this is 
futile, we reply, that just now, when the result 
has so sadly justified the fears we expressed 
three weeks ago, Friends may perhaps be in 
the mood to seriously consider, first, their 
obligation to use their political power and in- 
fluence, and, secondly, the danger of follow- 


A notable instance of this morbid conscien- | ing a delusive sentiment across lots in so criti- 
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keeping the well-known high road, which, 
one sometimes apparently more circuitous, 
avoids the bogs and precipices and leads safely 
to the desired end. JosepH WHARTON, 
Isaac H. CLoruier. 
Philadelphia, Eleventh mo. 17th, 1884. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
A WAYSIDE INCIDENT. 


Accident, or what seems a chance occur- 
rence, in the everyday walks of life has often 
resulted in discoveries or inventions destined 
to be great blessings to humanity, and many 
a wayside incident has given rise to thoughts 
productive of great good; or, as Longfellow 
charmingly expresses it, 

“ All common things, each days’ events, 
That with the hour beginandend... 
Are rounds by which we may ascend.” 

Not long since a little girl of fourteen 
summers, in order to reach her home, located 
in an inland town (a town in the midst of a 
rich agricultural district, where the neat 
houses, with their beautiful surroundings give 
evidence of the thrift and good taste of many 
generations of Friends) was obliged to take 
perves in a stage for a ride of several miles. 

he stage was crowded with men, she being 
the only representative of her sex, and her 
ride was made very uncomfortable by the 
constant smoking of both pipes and cigars by 
her fellow passengers. 

Too timid to protest, she maintained a dig- 
nified silence, though as she afterwards ex- 
pressed it, she “inwardly fumed,” and she 
was certainly justified in concluding that 
these men could not have been trained to ob- 
serve the golden rule. 

They conversed upon many subjects, and 
she was an interested listener. The conver- 
sation turned upon her own town, and one 
smoker, a gentlemanly? looking young man 
remarked, “it is no business place, too many 
Quakers there,” and he afterwards added, in 
a tone which implied it would be a relief for 
them so to do, but “they will soon die out.” 
This was almost too much for the child, for 
was she not a Quaker? She longed to defend 
her people, but she had been taught to be 
prudent in speech, so she held her peace till 
safe within her own home, when her pent-up 
feelings gave vent in a flood of tears. 

To this child Quakerism stood for all that 
was good and true, with close attention to 
business, coupled with strict integrity, and 
this, her first experience with a critical world, 
roused in her a righteous indignation. 

But while she learned a lesson which may 
have the effect to implant a deeper love for 
the Society in which she has been reared, 


shall it not stimulate those of us who are|a point at top of clearing perhaps a hun- 
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cal a region as the political field, instead of | older to more faithfulness in the carryin 















of the testimonies, and supporting the bith, 
which in the past have distinguished Friends 
as a body of people representing the q 
that make good citizens everywhere? 
Has the world progressed so far in 
direction of right living and right thinking 
that, as a Society, we have no longer an 
cuse for existing? Have our prindgill o 
permeated it, as is sometimes claimed, thy 
there is no especial need for them to be gp 
held by a “ peculiar people” keeping g 
Are there no difficulties to settle that could 
be better adjusted by arbitrament than } 
law? Are there no persons living beyond 
the “ bounds of their circumstances and need. 
ing the example of the “quiet Friends?” 
Surely we are still needed. It may not be 
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possible or even necessary to continue all of § form 
our customs, some of which can be classed gy § #2 | 
peculiarities and are not essential, but lq § mck 
us hold on to essentials, for we have abundang § The 
reason to stand our ground as a people. molt 
Our simple doctrine, ‘‘ mind the Light,”ij } 1g 
a gospel that will not die, and needs still » mel 
be preached, and better still, to be practi rt! 
for it will lead to the perfecting of characte, } %°' 
in such a way as to give to the world meg § 492 
and women whose lives will be an honorts | ™% 
God and who will be a blessing to the com fron 
munity in which they live. Let us the § 
cherish our Society, maintain our meetings, of t 
and live our faith, till none but such as haveng § bed 
scruples about breaking the golden rule shall alm 
have a desire for us to “ die out.” > 
A ConceRNED FRrenp. “f 
liat 
CURIOUS ROCK FORMATION IN ORANGE. 

MOUNTAINS, N. J. t 

The work on the quarry near Mt. Pleasant 

Avenue, near the top of the mountain, which 
has been carried on for many years, has , 
recently revealed a very curious formation § ™ 
of rock and has attracted much attention, | 
So much interest has become centered in this ” 





discovery that Prof. George H. Cook, of 
Geological Bureau, New Jersey, made s 
recent visit to Orange with the special object J 
of making an examination of this geological 
formation ; and his report reveals the curious 
fact that the formation there, and at the 












famous Giant’s Causeway, Ireland, are almost i 
identical. The rock is basaltic trap, andis} “ 
deposited in columns from 15 ft. to 40 ft. high, . 
as perfectly cut as if moulded in forms,and § ° 
owing to their hexagonal or pentagonal shape : 
offer the suggestion that their formation was 

crystalline. At the two extremities of the . 
quarry the columns are vertical, while in the y 
middle they diverge in every direction, from ‘ 
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dred feet above the base of the quarry. The 
columns at the northern end are the largest, 
gome of them being 4 ft. across a single side, 
while the smaller columns present faces not 
over one foot across. 
Prof. Cook states in a letter to the Orange 
that “it belongs to the same class of 
, both in material and structure, with 
the Giant’s Causeway in Ireland, but it is on 
much larger scale, as will be seen by com- 
thedimensions (which are given above), 
with the following taken from a description 
of the noted curiosity of Ireland, which says: 
‘Jp diameter the pillars vary from 15 to 20 
inches, and in height some are 20 feet.’”’ 
These basaltic columns are undoubtedly of 
igneous origin, and the curious feature of 
a? that they seem to rest upon a plat- 
form of red sandstone, of which the moun- 
tain is principally composed, and which is a 
roek of earlier formation than the trap itself. 
The explanation is that the trap, while in a 
molten condition, was forced through open- 
ings or fissures in the sandstone during some 
iod of volcanic upheaval. It is believed 
ether that there must have been more than 
oneeruption of matter, as the peculiar inclina- 
tion of the layers would so indicate. The 
matter of working the rock is very simple, 
from the fact that the columns are so distinctly 
cut that without very much effort on the part 
of the workmen they can be dislodged from 
beds and rolled to the base of the quarry, 
almost in their complete integrity. Although 
there are numerous quarries and formations 
of trap in the mountain, this is the only one, 
so far as discovered, which presents the pecu- 
liarities observed above.—Scientific American. 


6 — 
THE SO-CALLED VOLCANO OF NORTHERN 
NEW JERSEY. 


As many of your readers doubtless have 
read the accounts that recently appeared in 
New York journals and elsewhere respecting 
the reported discovery near Orange, N. J., of 
a true although extinct volcano, I trust you 
will permit me space for the following re- 
marks, which I venture to submit after a per- 
sonal examination of the region in question. 

It may be assumed at the outset that there 
are no evidences indicating the existence of a 
true volcano in the locality referred to; at 
least, my own observations failed to reveal 
any such. On the other hand, the evidences 
of volcanic phenomena are manifested on the 
most magnificent and imposing scale. A 
careful distinction must be made between vol- 
canic phenomena generally and the phenom- 
ena agsociated with a volcanic mountain. 
While the two classes of phenomena may in 
& certain sense entirely correspond, they may 
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in another sense differ very materially from 
each other. Geologists have heretofore re- 
cognized two kinds of volcanic eruptions; 
eruption from a volcanic vent or crater (there- 
fore implying the existence of a volcanic 
mountain) and eruption from a terrestrial fis- 
sure or crack in the earth’s crust. With the 
former are usually associated the discharged 
products, familiarly known as lava, scoriz (or 
cinders) and ash; in the case of the latter, 
the principal, or only associated discharge 
product that is revealed to us at the present 
day is lava or basalt (trap). The evidences 
of fissure eruptions are very abundant in the 
eastern United States, and in no State are 
they more beautifully exhibited than in the 
State of New Jersey. The long ridges of 
trap that trend in nearly parallel lines (S. W., 
N. E.) through the northern half of the State, 
so remarkably diversifying the surface of the 
the country, and known as “first” (Orange, 
Watching), second ” and “ third ” mountains, 
bear ample testimony to the intensity of former 
volcanic action, and scarcely less so than that 
remarkable bulwark on the west bank of the 
Hudson River, extending from below Hobo- 
ken to Nyack, known as the “ Palisades.” 
Trap ridges or “dykes” are also sufficiently 
abundant in South-eastern Pennsylvania, a 
familiar one, and one known to nearly all 
local students of geology, being that which 
crosses the Schuylkill river at Conshohocken. 

But while evidences of fissure eruptions of 
greater or less extent are numerous, no un- 
equivocal traces of a true volcanic mountain 
have thus far been discovered in our vicinage, 
or anywhere else along the Atlantic coast. 
The present reputed discovery, claimed to 
have received the endorsement of so careful 
an investigator as the State Geologist of New 
Jersey, Professor George H. Cook, therefore 
deserves special atteution. 

The exposure of O’Rourke’s quarry is lo- 
cated some one and a half or two miles back 
of Orange, on the slope of Orange Mountain, 
and, consequently, in the line of the first trap 
ridge. It measures 750 feet in length and 98 
feet 2 inches greatest height above the base or 
working line. The material quarried (worked 
now for a period of about 12 years) is “ trap ” 
(ancient lava or basalt), also known as “gréen- 
stone,” the material of the Palisades quarries, 
which supply the city of New York with a 
great part of the Belgian paving blocks. 
That which immediately arrests the attention 
of the visitor to the quarry is the magnificent 
display of the columnar structure, thousands 
of basaltic columns of the hexagonal and 
pentagonal pattern appearing in the perfec- 
tion of the similar columns of the Giant’s 
Causeway and Fingal’s Caves. The base or 
lower half of the exposure is made up of a 
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vertical palisade of 150 or more columns, 
measuring individually from 15 to 42 feet in 
height, and from 3 to 5 feet, or even more in 
thickness. Above this line, which in some 

arts is sheared off as evenly as though it had 
eis manipulated by the hand of man, the 
columns suddenly diminish in size, and in- 
stead of retaining the vertical position, now 
arch diagonally upward and outward, meet- 
ing from opposite sides to form an apex im- 
mediately under the highest point of exposure. 
Many of the columns rest horizontally. Be- 
yond the horizontal layer what may be con- 
sidered as a third series of columns makes its 
appearance, and here, again, the vertical po- 
sition is assumed. The material of the gla- 
cial drift, as indicated by a heterogeneous 
assemblage of pebbles and boulders, rests on 
top, forming the sub-soil of the region. 

The first impression produced upon the 
casual observer by the complete exhibit is one 
indicating disturbance; the arched or diagon- 
ally inclined, and apparently disturbed, posi- 
tion of the columns of the upper and inner 
portion of the mass, would seem to imply an 
upheaving thrust from below, just underneath 
the apex. In other words, it would appear that 
we were in the centrum of volcanic action, 
and therefore in a true vent. But had there 
been such a thrust, we should expect to see 
its effects revealed in a fracture or dislocation 
below the top, whereas none such is apparent. 
On the contrary, the continuity of the col- 
umnar mass is fully as well marked on top as 
anywhere else, and no indications of spe- 
cial disturbance are anywhere manifest. We 
are hence forced to the conclusion that the 
irregular and apparently disturbed positon of 
the columns is not in reality due to any 
disturbing agent, but is merely the result of 
peculiar conditions of cooling and solidifi- 
cation of the original molten substance (lava). 
In other words, while some portions of this 
molten lava “ crystallized ” into vertical pris- 
matic columns, other portions “ crystallized ” 
horizontally, and in all the intermediate 
planes lying hetween the horizontal and ver- 
tical. This irregular method of columnar 
crystallization, a perfect parallel of which is 
observed along the river Alignon, was first 
critically discussed by the late’ Poulett Swope, 
who investigated its causes midst the volcanic 
debris of Central France, and clearly deter- 
mined that it was the result of irregular con- 
nection and radiation of heat, and consequent 
irregular solidification. The deep layers, 
where thermal radiation was slowest, produced 
vertical columns; the top layers, where ra- 
diation was most active, frequently produced 
horizontal columns, while neous the two 
were found columns occupying all the inter- 
mediate positions. 
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But if New Jersey has failed to make 
her claim to the possession of a true yole 
it must be conceded that that which reme, 
of the claims is something of which the & 
may well feel proud. It is, unquestionah 
one of the grandest geological exhibits jp gu 
country, and one with which no true lovey 
nature can afford to part. Unless guitsh, 
compensation is offered to the proprietor gf 
the quarry it must soon fall, and to aygi 
further destruction action must be 
We understand that the New England 
ety is negotiating for its purchase; cannot gp / 
own citizens do something toward its progs 
vation as a national and natural curiosity}. 
Public Ledger. ANGELO HEILpRy, 


Academy of Natural Science 
November 8, 1884. 





BIRCHBROOK MILL. 


A noteless stream the Birchbrook runs 
Beneath its leaning trees: 
That low, soft ripple is its own, 
That dull roar is the sea’s. 
Of human signs it sees alone 
The distant church-spire’s tip, 
And, ghost-like, on a blank of gray, 
The white sail of a ship. 
No more a toiler at the wheel, 
It wanders at its will; 
Nor dam nor pond is left to tell 
Where once was Birchbrook Mill. 
The timbers of that mill have fed 
Long since a farmer’s fires : 
His doorsteps are the stones that 
The harvest of his sires. 


Man trespassed here; but Nature lost 
No right of her domain : 

She waited, and she brought the old 
Wild beauty back again. 

By day the sunlight through the leaves 
Falls on its moist, green sod, : 

And wakes the violet bloom of spring 
And autumn’s golden-rod. 

Its birches whisper to the wind, 
The swallow dips her wings 

In the cool spray, and on its banks 
The gray song-sparrow sings. 

—John Greenleaf Whittier, in Nov. Atlantis, 
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ONE DAY OUT OF SEVEN. 
Birds cannot always sing: : 
Silence at times they ask to nurse spent feek, 
ing; 
To see some new, bright thing, 
Ere a fresh burst of song, fresh joy revealing 
Flowers cannot always blow ; 
Some Sabbath rest they need of silent winter 
Ere from its sheath below : 
Shoots up a small, green blade, brown eartl 
to splinter. 
Tongues cannot always speak ; ; ] 
O God! in this loud world of noise ané 
clatter, 
Save us this once a week, 
Tolet thesown seed grow—not alwaysscatter, 


—~Selected. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer, 
FRIENDS’ CHARITY FUEL ASSOCIATION, 
1 The fiftieth annual meeting of Friends’ 
Charity Fuel Association was held on the 
evening of 11th month 15th. Edmund 
Webster acting in the absence of the clerk 
(William Heacock). 

During last winter 390 orders were drawn 
for coal by,the contributors. Of the families 
relieved so far as stated 230 were American, 
109 Irish, 26 German, 8 English, 2 Scotch, 
3 Prussian, one each French and Portugese, 
102 are recorded as colored and the head of 
the house in 223 cases as over 50 years of age. 
914 were widows, 8 widowers, 117 married, 
34 single. Total belonging to the families 
aided between 1,200 and 1,300. 

Robert Biddle and Thomas Woodnutt had 
found the Treasurer’s account correct with a 
balance of $228.73. 

cies were received from the estates of 
Ann Marshall and William Stapler and 
abond of $1,000 added to the investments. 
Through the liberality in former years in 
the donation of coal from the mines by the 
late J. Gillingham Fell and the Jeanes 
Brothers, these investments were started and 
have been increased by legacies and the 
donation of a dwelling by I. V. Williamson, 
and the income has greatly facilitated the 
operations of the Society. 
} The committee on supplies reported having 
; ff arranged satisfactorily for a supply of fuel. 

Officers selected were; ‘T. Morris Perot as 
Treasurer, John Comly, Recorder; Joseph 
M. Truman, Jr., Clerk, and to oversee the 
order book William Hawkins, William J. 
Gillingham, J. M. Truman, Jr. 








Orthodox Friends are taking active meas- 
ures to add to their membership—although 
many of these are not fully up to the standard 
of Quakerism of fifty years ago. 

In this way they now have several meet- 
ings largely, if not entirely composed of 
colored people and Indians, one of the latter 
known as the former Modoc Chief “ Steam- 
boat Frank,” is now a recorded minister and 
lately paid a religious visit to his Indian 
brethren in Oregon and California. On his 
return he reported six names desiring to be 
members, and stated that fifty more wished to 
join if they could have a meeting established 
among them. 

At the recent Kansas Yearly Meeting this 
Indian stepped forward and commenced 
singing a hymn in which he was soon joined 
by Noah McLean, colored, and T. Bean, a 
white, all being recorded ministers of that 

slety. 

The feeling is growing with many of their 
members that whilst it is well to bring all 
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under Friendly influence some further effort 
should be made to ground the converts more 
fully into the ancient principles held by 
Friends. 





THE PORTLAND VASE. 


This is a celebrated work of art in the 
British Museum, where it is preserved with 
extreme care. It is not large, being only 
about ten inches high, but it is considered the 
most precious thing of the kind ever fashioned 
by man. Before its value was understood, 
the Duchess of Portland gave a thousand 
guineas for it, but ten times that sum would 
not buy itnow. It is one of those urns which 
the ancient Etruscans, the people who in- 
habited Italy before the Romans came there, 


used to make in order to hold the ashes of - 


their dead. From one of these old cemeteries 
it came into the hands of Alexander Severus, 
emperor of Rome, who used it for the ashes 
of one of his family. Sealed up in a magni- 
ficent sarcophagus, it reposed in the Monte 
del Grano, near Rome, from the third to the 
sixteenth century, when it was brought to 
light fresh as when first made between two 
and three thousand years ago. The material 
of the vase is a sort of dark blue glass, over 
which has been laid a coating of transparent 
white enamel, which has been cut away like 
a cameo, leaving an exquisite representation 
of the marriage of Peleus and Thetis. 

In the year 1845, a drunken man happen- 
ing to be in the Museum, seized a rock speci- 
men near by, and aiming at the Portland: 
Vase shivered it into a thousand fragments. 
Some of our older readers may remember the 
cry of execration which arose from the lovers 
of art all over the civilized world at the news. 
What could be done? They hustled the 
drunkard off to prison, and then with rever- 
ential care they gathered up all the splinters 
and cemented them together in the old shape, 
doiug what they could to conceal the fractures, 

e were thinking over the circumstance 
the other day ; when it occurred to us: “Why 
that was a representative act.” What that 
drunkard did forty years ago, in the British 
Museum, is being done all round us continu- 
ally. Strange to say, the Portland Vase 
was shaped very much likea heart. Ah! 
take a human heart, inside filled with the 
ashes of departed joys, and outside a network 
of cameos cut in deep by sorrowful experi- 
ence, what ‘more exquisitely tender? what 
less fit for rough handling? We haye seen 
a drunken boy reel into the presence of his 
widowed mother. That look of agony !—it 
meant that a stone had crashed into a heart 
worth ten thousand Portland Vases! Per- 
haps the most sensitive and charming thing 
God ever fashioned on the earth is a young 
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wife’s sweet affection; yet stones prepared in 
our saloons and hurled by a drunken hus- 
band’s hand, are shivering them on every 


side.— The Amendment Herald. 






















for Denmark was held at Viele in Tuttlang 
this year, about the usual number of Frieng 
attending, who are scattered over a large ex 
of country. Some of their younger mem 
have migrated to America to avoid war 
ing. These Friends have now no 
ministers, and are divided into threeQ 
Meetings. 


A GERMAN paper estimates that France g 
present owns 600 miles on the West Africa, 
Coast, England 850 miles, or after the annex. 
ation of the whole of the Niger delta, 1g 
miles; Portugal, 800 miles; the Republie 
Liberia, 350 miles, and Germany 750 milg 
The remaining 900 miles is owned by ty / 
natives, but will doubtless be seized by thy 
European Powers in a short time. The cog 
is chiefly valuable as opening a way into th 
fertile interior. 


THE National Board of Health has sent, 
communication to the Governors of all ‘the 
States in which it says: ‘‘In view of th 
imminent danger — cholera] which thre. 
tens our people and the responsibilities 
upon the rulers and all in high official g 
your Excellency is respectfully and 
requested to call the attention of the Lei 
ture to the subject and to urge the neceasityg 
appropriate legislation for providing the meany 
whereby the most thorough sanitary se 
State and local,may beimmediately organized! 





No human plan is quite thorough which 
leaves out of count the element of fitting 
time. It costs no more labor to plant one’s 
grain at the proper season than to plant it 
six months later; yet in the one case the 
grain willspring up into plentiful harvest, 
and in the other there will be no harvest at 
all. The element of time makes all the differ- 
ence. There is a terrible fallacy in the 
thought that this task or that duty will only 
cost a moment’s labor, and that therefore it 
can be as easily done later as now. Do the 
right thing now, and time will add continually 
to it a compound interest of good ; leave it to 
the last moment, and the good deed, while it 
costs you just as much, may be completely 
unproductive, so far as any special outcome 
is concerned. Other things being equal, there 
is a decided gain in planting early, when one’s 
harvest may be up and growing ; rather than 
in planting late, when life’s approaching 


winter forbids the hope of any adequate 
harvest.—S. 8. Times. 



















THE cholera has appeared in Paris and the 
latest accounts state that the disease is spread- 
ing. 

. THE German authorities, with a view to dis- 
courage emigration, have forbidden the rail- 
ways to carry emigrants at reduced rates. 


PASSENGERS on the Red Sea steamers to 
India were exposed last summer to a max- 
imum heat of 105°; the winter temperature on 
these steamers is never below 80° 


On the 14th inst., a severe shock of earth- 
quake, accompanied with a terrific explosive 
report, occurred at Clithero, Lancashire about 
25 miles from Manchester, England. The 
shock threw down horses and wagons in the 
streets and caused great consternation and 
excitement among the inhabitants. 


THE Secretary of the Treasury has prepared 
a circular in relation to the importation of 
old from infected ports. he circular, 
which will be issued to-day and go into effect 
at once, modifies the existing orders on the 
subjects so as to continue the embargo against 
that class of rags until further notice, and 
= owe French and Mediterranean ports in- 
ected. 


FRIENDS in England are actively interested 
in the Peace Cause. The Herald of Peace 
gives an account of a number of meetings held 



















houses, at which Wm. Pollard and others 
tcok an active part, some of these were 


of Parliament. 





301,297. 





under theirauspices, many of them in Meeting- 


re- 
sided over by the city officials, or by sscekbens 


WE learn that the Yearly Meeting of Friends 


THE New York Evening Post states thatthe 
total number of immigrants landed at Castle 
Garden this year, since the Ist of January, 
During the corresponding time last 
year the number was 359,705, a falling off this 
year of 58,408. Theclass of people landed thi | 
year is better than in former years and fey} 
‘assisted’ immigrants have been landed ip 
the last three or four months, the precautions 
taken to prevent this class of immigration 

roving effective. Most of the immigrant 
anded were farmers or tradesmen, Toul 
directly for homes in the West. The number 
bound for points in the Southwest is mud 
larger than in former years. The plan @& 
ne passengers on the vessels bef 
they are landed is working more smoothly, 
and there has been no further trouble with 
of the steamship companies since a ship load; 
of pone brought over by ove of the boalj 
of the White Star Line were left to shift fr 
themselves. : 
Sc eee 


NOTICES. 


‘The Committee on Education of Philad S 
phia Yearly Meeting of Friends” will hold 
Conference with Parents, School Committe 
Teachers and others interested, on Seventh 
day, the 29th of Eleventh month, 1884, at Fif 
teenth and Race streets, Philadelphia, com 
mencing at 10 o’clock. q 

The subjects for consideration are: : 

lst. What course of reading and studyi 
recommended for Teachers, and how can 
induce them to become students ? 

2d. What can be said of the importance@ 
Teaching Physiology in our Schools ; at whay 
age shall children undertake the study, 
how can it best be taught? 


Wm. WADE Griscom, Clerk.” 
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